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PREFACE. 



The following stories were told by the illustrious 
historian and scholar Niebuhr, to his son — the Marcus 
of whom he speaks with so much pride and fondness 
in his letters. By him they were recently published. 
They are translated by one who was his playfellow 
sixteen years ago, and who then caught some reflec- 
tions of the delight with which they were heard and 
remembered and repeated. 

The translation is, as nearly as may be, literal. 
The translator has tried to keep to the style of those 
who know how to narrate for children and childlike 
men; where each sentence is a simple uninvolved 
statement^ and the sentences are bound together by 
the most direct and inartificial links. 

Having carefully ascertained the accuracy of the 
translation, my task was at an end. I found nothing 
to alter, and was rather tempted to envy the youthful 
freshness and courageous ndiveU of the style. 

The reader will observe that the Greek names of 
the gods and heroes of Greece are retained. The 
reasons for this deviation from long-received usage 
are, I think, sufficiently cogent to justify it. It is 
by no means indifierent whether we adopt the Roman, 
or adhere to the Greek names. They do, in fact, 
denote difierent personages; for Jupiter is not Zeus, 
nor Venus, Aphrodite, in any sense which we ought 
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Yl PREFACE. 

to be content to accept. The Romans not only altered 
the appellations, but corrupted and disfigured the myths, 
of the gods they borrowed; and there is no calculating 
the extent to which poetry and art have suffered by 
the adoption of names, and with those names, associa- 
tions, engrafted upon the Greek mythology by a 
people so inferior in imagination, and in sesthetical 
and philosophical culture. The sooner these associa-- 
tions are broken the better. It has been suggested 
that such an innovation is out of place in a child^s 
book. I venture to think the contrary; though, 
indeed, it is much in accordance with common prac- 
tice, to teach the child what the man must unlearn. 
To the child, one name, unincumbered with associa- 
tions, is as easily learned as another; and is it not far 
better that he should at once acquire those which 
were used by the eternal masters of art, than those 
which can only recall the fall of Greece, and the 
disfigurement of the images of celestial beauty with 
which the exquisite imagination and unerring taste 
of her sons had peiopled all her borders ! 

In this, as in everything connected with art, the 
Germans are much in advance of the rest of Europe; 
and, doubtless, the conscientious industry with which 
they have applied themselves to understand Greece, is 
one main cause of their superiority. It is time that 
we should follow their example; .and not begin our 
studies of the most singular and interesting people 
that ever existed, in words which must introduce 
incurable confusion into our conceptions. The subject 
is surely important enough to warrant some effort to 
shake off the yoke of custom. A list of the Greek 
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PREFACE. Yll 

names which occur in the work, together with the 
corresponding Roman names, is subjoined. 

It has been suggested by an eminent scholar, that 
the corrupt use of the Roman ^, which, as we pro- 
nounce it, entirely changes the sound of many Greek 
words, ought to be abandoned. In deference to such 
an opinion, we have replaced the k; though I confess 
this (being a difference of sound alone) appears to me 
unimportant, as compared with the substitution of 
completely different words, associated with trains of 
different attributes and incidents. But On the general 
principle of bringing back names (no unimportant 
part of the characteristics of a nation) to their original 
and authentic forms, we have thankfully availed our- 
selves of corrections from so learned a hand, 

S. A. 

London^ October 30, 1843. 
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Roman, 



Zeus 



Pallas-Athene 

Aphrodite 

Phcebus- Apollo, \ 

or \ 

Helios (the Sun)J 

Artemis . 



Demeter . 
Persephone 
Poseidon . 

HePR£STUS 

Hermes 
Dionysus 
Herakles . 
Polydeukbs 



Jupiter. 

Juno. 

Minerva. 

Venus. 

Apollo. 

Diana. 

Mars. 

Ceres. 

Proserpine. 

Neptune. 

Vulcan. 

Mercury. 

Bacchus. 

Hercules. 

Pollux. 
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GREEK LEGENDS. 



THE VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS. 



There was once a king in Greece called Athamas, and 
his wife's name was Nephele, and they bad two children, 
a son and a daughter, who were both very good, and loved 
each other dearly; the son was called Phrixns, and the 
daughter Helle. But their father was wicked, and he put 
away his wife, the mother of his children, and married 
another woman, whose name was Ino, and who was 
very wicked. Now Ino was a cruel step-mother; she 
treated the poor children very ill, and gave them bad 
things to eat and bad clothes, and beat them when they 
were good, because they cried after their own mother. At 
last she wanted to offer up Phrizus as a sacrifice, but 
when he was brought to the altar, the god Hermes came . 
with a beautiful large ram that had golden wool, and could 
run upon the clouds. Hermes set Phrixus and his sister 
Helle upon this ram with the golden fleece, and told them 
to go through the air to the country called Colchis. 

Now the ram knew the way, and the children held 
his horns with one hand, and put their arms round each 
other; but Helle let go her brother, and fell into the sea. 
Phrixus cried sadly because his dear sister was drowned ; 
but he rode on till he got to Colchis, and there he sacri- 
ficed the ram, and nailed the golden fleece to an oak. 

A long while after there was another king in Thessaly, 
called Pelias, who had a brother called Aeson, and Aeson 
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10 THE VOYAGE OF 

had a son called Jason, who was young, and a brave war- 
rior, and lived with his Mher outside the city. Now it 
had been foretold to King Pelias that a man who should 
come to him with only one shoe, was to take away his 
kingdom. And it happened that King Pelias gave a feast, 
and invited Jason to come to it. But Jason had to pass a 
stream, on his way to the city, where there was no bridge ; 
there had been a great storm in the night, and heavy 
rain, and the stream was very full and strong, and one of 
Jason's shoes came untied, and the stream washed it away^ 
so that he arrived at the King^s palaice with only one shoe« 
When Ejlng Pelias saw this he was frightened, and ordered 
Jason to leave the country and not to come back again till 
he could bring him the golden fleece. 

Jason was not afraid, and he asked many brave war* 
riors to go with him; for before he could get the golden 
fleece he would have to fight with wild beasts and fierce 
^»i. Then he built a great ship for himself and his corn- 
panions; and the goddess Pallas- Athene, who was fond 
of him, helped him, and ^ve him the mast, and the 
mast told him what he was to do whenever he asked it. 

The ship's name was Argo, and all those who sailed ia 
it were called Argonauts. Among the Argonauts was 
Herakles, and two brothers who had wings and could fly 
through the air, and Polydeukes, a hero who was so strong 
that he knocked down everybody who boxed vnth him. 

The Argonauts first came to a country the king of 
which was called Amykus; whenever strangers came there 
he made them box with him, and killed them, for he 
was very strong. But Polydeukes threw him down and 
killed him because of his cruelty. 

After that they came in the ship Argo to the city of 
Salmydessus, where lived a king called Phineus. Now 
Phineus had offended Zeus, and so Zeus to punish him 
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THE ARGONAUTS. 11 

made him blind, and wheneYer he sat down to eat, there 
came dreadful great birds, called Harpies. They had 
skins like iron armour, so that when the followers of the 
blind king Phineus shot or struck at them, they did not 
feel it ; and they had long sharp iron daws, with which 
they tore and wounded the people who wanted to drive 
them away. When the food was brought in, they came 
and snatched it away; and if they could not take it all, 
they dirtied the table and the dishes, so that it all stank 
horribly. So poor Phineus never could eat in comfort, 
and was nearly starved to death. When the heroes came, 
he told them his misfortunes and wept bitterly, and begged 
them to help him; and they sat down to eat with him, 
but as soon as the food was brought, in flew the Harpies. 
Jason and his companions drew their swords and attacked 
them, but it was of no use. Then the two sons of Boreas, 
Zetes and Kalais, who had ¥rings, raised themselves in 
the air. At that the Harpies were frightened and flew 
away, and the two heroes after them; at last the Harpies 
got so tired and frightened, that they fell into the sea and 
were drowned, and Zetes and ICalais flew back again to 
poor King Phineus, who was now able to eat in peace again. 
As soon as the wind was fair, the heroes embarked 
again in the ship Argo, to sail to Colchis; and when tbey 
took leave of Phineus, he embraced and kissed them, and 
thanked them many times for helping him in such distress, 
and gave them some good advice in return for their kind- 
ness. In the middle of the sea they had to cross floated 
two huge rocks, as the icebergs float in the seas where it 
is always winter. Now when these rocks knocked toge- 
ther, they crushed ever3rth]ng between them to pieces; 
and when a fish swimming in the water, or a bird flying 
in the air passed between them, they killed it; and when 
a ship sailed through, they crushed it to pieces and killed 
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12 THE VOYAGE OF 

all the people on board. These rocks had been pnt there 
by Zeus, so that nobody might get to Colchis. But 
Phineus knew that they always flew wide asunder after 
knocking together, and that they always knocked together 
when a flsh swam, or a bird flew, or a ship sailed between 
them. 

So he gave good counsel to the Argonauts, and they 
did what he told them and passed safely between the 
rocks. And now I will tell you how they managed it. 

When they came to the rocks, they found them float- 
ing far asunder, but already beginning to come nearer to 
each other. The Argonauts sailed right on towards the 
middle; and when they were close to the rocks, one of the 
heroes stood in front of the ship, with a dove in his hand, 
and let her fly. Now when anything living went between 
the rocks, they struck together and then flew wide asun- 
der. But the dove flew fast, and Pallas helped her, 
because she was a good and kind dove, and she was snow- 
white; and when the rocks closed, they only pulled out 
the feathers of her tail, which soon grew again. And 
the rocks flew far apart, and the heroes rowed with might 
and main and got safely through, and the rocks only 
knocked off a little bit of the ship's stem; the dove 
alighted on the ship, and was not angry with the Argo- 
nauts; and afterwards Pallas took her and set her in the 
sky, where she may still be seen as a beautiful constellation. 

Affcer the Argonauts had passed safely through the 
Symplegades, they got into ^the river Phasis, which flows 
through Colchis. Some of them stayed in the ship, but 
Jason and Polydeuxes, and many other heroes, went to the 
city where the king lived. The king's name was iBetes, 
and he had a daughter, called Medea. Then Jason told 
JEeies that Pelias had sent them to fetch the golden 
fleece, and asked him to give it them. Now iEetes did 
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THE ARGONAUTS. 18 

not like to lose tbe fleece, but he could not refase it to 
Jason, because it was fated that he must give it to him 
who should come from Greece and ask for it. So he told 
Jason he should have it, but that he must first yoke the 
brazen bulls to a plough, and plough a large field and sow 
it with the dragon's teeth. Now the brazen bulls had been 
made by Hephsestus, and they lived and moved like real 
bulls, only they blew flames out of their mouths and nos- 
trils, and were far stronger and fiercer than real bulls : on 
that account they were kept in a stable built with iron 
and huge stones and chained with great strong iron chains. 
As for the dragon's teeth, when they were sown like 
com in the earth, there grew up men in armour, with 
swords and spears, who killed the person that had sowed 
them. Thus, you see, the king wanted Jason to be killed, 
and he thought that if the braasen bulls did not kill him, 
the armed men certainly would. 

But the king's daughter, Medea, saw Jason at her 
father's palace, and loved him, and it grieved her to think 
he was to die. Now she was a magician, and could brew 
magic potions and ointments. So she got into her chariot, 
drawn by winged serpents, and flew through the air, and 
gathered herbs on hill and dale, and by many streams 
and rivulets; she squeezed the juices out of all these herbs, 
and made an ointment, and gave it to Jason without her 
Other's knowledge, and told him to rub his face and 
his hands, and his legs and arms with it, and also his 
armour, his shield and sword and lance. Jason did as 
she had told him; and for one whole day he was far 
stronger than all the other heroes ; and fire could not bum 
him, and iron could not wound him, nor cut through his 
armour or his shield; but his sword and spear cut and 
thrust through iron as if it were butter. 

Now this was the day fixed for Jason to yoke the bulls 
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14 THE VOYAGE OF 

and sow the dragon's teeth. And early in the morning 
before sunrise. King JEei^d, with his daughter and his 
ministers, warriors,. attendants and courtiers, came and 
seated himself on his throne near where Jason was to 
plough, and the others sat upon benches; and all the 
people came out of the city to see what would happen, 
and the little boys climbed into the trees to get a better 
view. 

Jason rubbed himself and his armour as Medea had 
told him, and came out to the field, close by which was 
the stable in which the brazen bulls were kept shut up. 
Then the door was thrown open, and Jason went boldly 
in and unchained the bulls, and held each ei them by one 
horn, one with one hand and one with the other, and 
dragged them out of the stable. The bulls bellowed 
frightfully, and fire and smoke came out of their mouths 
and noses, as out of a burning mountain. Then the 
wicked king Metes was delighted, but those among the 
lookers-on who were good, and saw how brave and hand- 
some Jason was, were grieved, and feared he would be 
killed; for they did not know that Medea helped him. 
And Jason bent the heads of the bulls down to the 
ground, and though they kicked and struggled, he threw 
them on their knees. 

Then Polydeukes brought the plough to which they 
were to be yoked, which was all made of iron, and threw 
the yoke over their necks and an iron chain round their 
horns; meanwhile Jason held their noses so close to the 
ground that they could not breathe out fire. As soon as 
Polydeukes had yoked the bulls, he sprang quickly away, 
and Jason seized the iron chain with one hand and the 
handle of the plough with the other, and then let go their 
horns. Up jumped the bulls, and tried to run away; but 
Jason held the chain so tight that they were forced to go 
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THE ARGONAUTS. 15 

slowly and plough properly. Now the sun had risen just 
as the bulls were harnessed, and hy mid-day Jason had 
ploughed the whole field. Then he took the yoke off 
them and let them go ; and they were so frightened that 
they ran away like a cat that has been beaten, and did not 
stop till they got to the mountains, and if Hephaestus had 
not caught them and taken them away, they would have 
set all the forests on fire. 

When Jason had done ploughing he went to King 
iBetes and asked for the dragon's teeth, and ^etes gave 
him a brazen helmet quite full of teeth, and Jason went 
^d scattered them with his hand all over the field; 
and then he took his ^eat spear, and broke the clods and 
levelled the earth, like the gardener after he has sown 
seeds. And when he had done he went and lay down to 
rest till evening, i^or he was very tired. 

Towards sunset Jason came out into the field again, 
and found the anned men growing up on all sides; some 
had grown up as far as their knees, others to their hips, 
9ome to their shoulders, and there were several, of whom 
only the helmet was be^nning to appear; those whose 
arms were already out of the earth, so that they could 
move them, shook their spears and flourished their swords, 
and some were already getting their feet out of the ground 
and preparing to rush upon Jason. 

Then Jason did as his friend Medea had told him. 
He took a great stone and threw it in among them, and 
when the armed men saw it they all rushed to seize it; so 
I think it must have been a beautiful block of marble, 
or some precious stone. Then they all began to quarrel 
for it among themselves, and to cut and thrust at each 
other; and as fast as a fresh one got his feet out of the 
earth, he ran to join the fight, and thus in a short time 
they had all killed one another. Meanwhile Jason went 
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16 THE VOYAGE OF 

about the field cutting off tbe heads of those who were 
just coming up. In this way the armed men were all 
destroyed, and King ^etes was quite furious; but Medea 
and the heroes and the bystanders rejoiced hesu'tily. 

The next morning Jason went to King iEetes and 
asked for the golden fleece; the king would not give it 
him, and told him to come for it another time; but he 
secretly intended to have Jason murdered. And Medea 
told Jason this, and told him besides that he must fetch 
the golden fleece himself, or he would never get it. Now 
the fleece was nailed to an oak, and at the foot of the oak 
lay a dragon who never slept and who ate up any one 
that tried to touch the fleece except King iBetes ; and the 
dragon was immortal, so that Medea could not help Jason to 
kill him. But he was very fond of sweet cakes, so Medea 
gave Jason honey-cakes in which she had mixed a sleep- 
ing potion; and Jason took them and threw them to 
him, and the foolish dragon ate them all up and fell asleep 
directly. Then Jason drew out the nails which fastened 
the fleece to the tree, hid it under his cloak, and carried it 
on board his ship. And Medea went with him, and he 
married her and took her to Greece. 

iBetes, thinking that the Argonauts would go back 
the same way they had come, sent out a fleet of ships 
to attack them. But they sailed up the great river Ister, 
and then the heroes csu-ried the ship Argo to Okeanus, 
which surrounds the whole world, and set the ship afloat 
in it, and so they sailed round outside the earth till they 
got back to lolchos. But the Colchians waited all this 
time at the Symplegades, which now stood still; and when 
they found that the Argo did not come, they went home 
again. King JEeies was terribly angry; for he had 
lost the golden fleece, and the brazen bulls, and the 
dragon's teeth; and his daughter was gone too, and had 
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THE ARGONAUTS. 17 

taken all her jewels witb her; and every one laughed at 
him into the bargain. 

When Medea came to Thessaly with Jason she made 
old Aeson young again, so that his white hair grew black, 
and his teeth came again, and all his strength returned, 
and he lived many years after; but she caused Pelias to 
die, so that Aeson was king again in his stead. 
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STORIES OP HERAKLES. 



Heraklss was the son of Zeus and Alkmene, the wife 
of Amphitryon, king of Thebes, in Greece. Though 
Amphitryon was only the stepfather of Herakles, he loved 
him as much as if he had been his own son. Amphitryon 
and Alkmene had a son called Iphikles, the half-brother 
of Herakles. 

Herakles and Iphikles did not sleep in a cradle as. 
other infants do, but in a great brazen shield ; in this their 
mother made their bed, and rocked them to sleep ; and 
Herakles never cried. When he was little he was not 
called Herakles ; but Alkasus, or Alkeides. 

Now Here hated his mother Alkmene, and wanted to 
kill Herakles; and once in the middle of the night, when 
Amphitryon and Alkmene were asleep, and the two boys 
were asleep too in the shield by the side of their mother's 
bed, a couple of huge serpents crept in through a hole 
under the door of the chamber and crawled towards the 
shield, and the eyes of the serpents shone like fire and 
lighted up the whole room with a bright light. 

When they got to the shield, they reared their heads 
and tried to get in on the side where Herakles lay, and 
wanted to bite him ; this shook the shield and woke 
Iphikles, who was frightened and shrieked dreadfully. 
Alkmene was awakened by his cries, and seeing the light, 
called Amphitryon, who jumped up and seized his sword 
which hung on a nail by the bed side. 

Now when Herakles saw the serpents, instead of cry- 
ing and being frightened, he laughed and seized them by 
their throats, one in each hand, and pinched them hard. 
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STORIES OF HERAKLES. 19 

so that they could not bite; and though they twisted 
themselves round him, he did not let go^ but pinched them 
so hard that they died. As soon as they were dead their 
eyes did not shine any more, so that when Amphitryon 
came in, the chamber was quite dark; then he called to 
the attendant to bring light, and when it was brought^ 
Herakles showed him the two dead serpents and laughed 
^oud for joy. 

Herakles was very big when quite a young child, and 
he ate a great deal of meat and bread, but no sweet 
things. He learned to write and to read, and to ride 
stod to drive chariots, and to shoot with a bow and arrow, 
and to hurl a javelin, and to wrestie, and fight with the 
cestus; and a good centaur called Chiron taught him to 
know the stars, and plants, and herbs, and beasts, and 
told him all about them; and Herakles liked to listen to 
all this, and remembered it, and learned feust. Herakles 
was very good-natured, but he had the fault that when 
he was angry he became quite furious and did a great 
deal of mischief: he was very sorry for it afterwards and 
cried bitterly; but then it was too late, and he could not 
mend it. Alkmene and Amphitryon had not punished 
him for it when he was little. He had a master called 
Linus, who taught him to play on the lute, and beat 
him one day because he did not attend, and this made 
Herakles so angry that he struck Linus on the head with 
the lute so that he died. 

Then Amphitryon would not keep him any longer in 
his house, and sent him to tmid his herds of cattle upon 
Mount Cithceron. This mountain was not far from 
Thebes, and was quite covered with wood, and in the 
wood lived a great fierce lion who had killed many bulls 
and herdsmen, and Herakles killed the lion with an iron 
club. Hereupon Amphitryon allowed him to come home 
to Thebes. Digitized by Google 



20 STORIES OF HERAKLES. 

At this time the Thebans had to give a hundred oxen 
every year to the king of the Minyans: now Herakles did 
not choose his town to be tributary, and when the king of 
the Minyans sent heralds to demand the oxen, Herakles 
cut off their noses and ears and drove them away. Then 
King Erginus marched on Thebes with a great army. 
Now the king of Thebes, whose name was Kreon, was 
cowardly, and had no heart to meet the enemy; that, 
indeed, was the reason of his papng the tribute. So he 
made Herakles commander, at which the Thebans greatly 
rejoiced, and their courage for the war rose very much; 
and Pallas gave Herakles a suit of armour all of gold, and 
Hermes gave him a sword, and Phoebus- Apollo gave him a 
bow and arrows. And Herakles and the Thebans were vic- 
torious over the enemy, and killed King Erginus; and the 
Minyans, whose city was called Orchomenus, were obliged 
in their turn, to give two hundred oxen to the Thebans 
every year. Then Kreon gave Herakles his daughter 
Megara for a wife, and she bore him three children, and 
he lived happily at Thebes for a few years. But Here 
afflicted him with raving madness, so that he fancied his 
children were wild beasts, and took his bow and shot 
them; and when he had done it he saw that they were his 
own children, and would not be comforted, but ran out 
into the woods. 

Now when the ancients did not know what to do, they 
went to the oracles and asked Phoebus for counsel. The 
oracles were temples inhabited by priests or priestesses 
of whom people asked questions to which Phoebus told 
them the answers; and when a king wished to declare 
war, he first sent to consult an oracle, and if Phoebus told 
him he would be beaten, he let the war alone. 

The best oracle was at Delphi, at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus, where a priestess, called the Pythia, sat in the 
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temple on a tripod, and gave answers to all who came 
to ask; and when those who had consulted it were ohe- 
dient to the oracle and successful in their undertakings, 
they gave beautiful things of gold, or silver, or bronze 
to the temple, which was quite filled with presents of 
this sort. 

The unhappy Herakles went to Delphi and asked the 
P3rthia what he should do in his great grief at having 
killed his children; and the Pythia told him to go to the 
city of Tiryns, and serve King Eurystheus with patience 
and submission, and do all that he would command him. 
She said that Eurystheus would order him to encounter 
twelve combats, all so terrible that he would be in danger 
of perishing in each ; but that if he had courage and 
endurance, the gods would help him, and that when he 
had achieved the twelve labours he would be happy again, 
and after his death he would become a god. 

Now King Eurystheus was wicked and cruel, and had 
no courage, and he hated all who did noble and generous 
things; nevertheless, Herakles went patiently to Tiryns, 
and came before King Eurystheus, and told him that 
Phoebus had commanded him by the Pythia to serve him, 
and that he was ready to do whatever he should order. 

Then King Eur3rstheus told him to go to Nemea and 
kill the lion. Nemea was a valley filled with thick wood, 
between high mountains in the land of Eurystheus ; and 
in this wood lived a fierce lion, whose skin was so thick 
and tough that no iron could wound him ; and when the 
shepherds hurled spears at him, they fell without hurting 
him, and he flew at the shepherds and tore them to pieces. 
Herakles went and stood behind a tree, that the lion might 
not see him while he took aim; and the lion came with 
his mouth and his mane covered with blood, for he had 
just been eating a bull, and he licked his jaws with his 
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great red tongue and roared, and when he roared it sounded 
^k.e thunder and the earth shook, and he ]ashed his sides 
with his tail Then Herakles shot an arrow at him ; but 
it rebounded from the lion's hide. He shot again, but with 
no better success, though he could send an arrow through 
an armed man. In a minute the lion caught sight of 
Herakles ; then he cronched down close to the earth, and 
drew his tail between his hind-legs, and sprang at him ; 
but Herakles wrapped his mantle round his left arm to 
keep the lion off, and in his right hand he held a huge 
dub which he had hewed down in the forest. With this 
he struck the lion on the head ; and though it did not kill 
him, or even knock him down, he was quite firightened. 
Then Herakles seized him by the neck, and strangled him 
in his arms, while he stood upon his hinder paws. As 
soon as the lion was dead he skinned him, and he put the 
lion's jaws on his head as a helmet, and tied the skin 
round his neck by the forepaws. His club was broken 
on the lion's head, so he cut another in the forest, and 
ever after he wore the lion's skin and carried a huge 
club. 

Then Herakles went back to Tiryns, and sent the king 
word that the Nemeim lion was dead; and when Eurys- 
theus heard this, he was excessively afraid of him, aadbe 
had a chamber all of brass made undergound, in which he 
shut himself up whenever Herakles was there ; and there 
was a grated window in the chamber, and through this he 
spoke to Herakles, and commanded him to go to Lema 
and kill the hydra. Now the hydra was a great serpent 
with nine heads, as long as a ship, and it Uved in the 
marsh at Leroa. So Herakles mounted his chariot, and 
his friend Iclaus drove the horses, and they went to 
Lema. 

When the hydra saw Herakles she crawled away and 
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hid herself in a hole under the earth; bnt Herakles took 
an arroWy and wound tow round it, and dipped it in pitch 
and brimstone and shot it into the hole. Then the hydra 
rushed out to attack Herakles, and he seized her with one 
hand round the neok, just where her nine heads grew, while 
she twisted her long tail round his leg. Herakles struck 
her heads with his club; but for every head he destroyed 
there instantly grew two fresh ones. There came also a 
frightful huge lobster which pinched Heraklea and held 
his legs fiist with its claws, for it was a friend of the 
hydra's and wanted to help her ; but Herakles crushed it 
with his other foot. And he went on knocking off the 
hydra's heads, and fresh ones kept constantly growing, 
and he never could have conquered her if it had not been 
for his friend lolaus, who cut down some trees and made 
a great fire, and brought burning brands from it, with 
which he seared the heads as Herakles crushed them, so 
that no others grew up. When all the heads were de- 
stroyed uid the hydra was dead, Herakles dipped his 
anows in her blood, which was so poisonous, that if his 
arrows only scratched the skin of man or beast, they died. 
This was the second labour that Herakles performed at 
the command of Eurystheus, according as Phcebus had 
decreed. 

After this, Eurystheus ordered him to catch the Kery- 
nian stag and bring it him alive. Now this stag had 
golden horns, and ran so fast that no horse or hound could 
overtake it. But Herakles was as swift as he was strong, 
and he ran after the stag for a whole year, till he caught 
it. Then he carried it on his back to Tiryns ; and this 
was the third labour. 

Next Eurystheus commanded Herakles to bring him 
the wild boar of Erymanthus alive. Eiymanthus is a 
mountain in Arcadia, and this wild boar lived there, and 
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laid waste the gardens and corn-fields all round; and 
when the people went out to attack hun, he rushed upon 
them and threw them down and tore them with his great 
tusks, so that they died. So Herakles went to Er3rman- 
thus ; but on his way thither he came one evening to a 
cave, in which lived a centaur called Pholus, and asked 
him for a night's lodging. Now there were a great many 
eentaurs living in the mountain, and they had a great butt 
of wine, which was kept in the cave of Pholus, and they 
only drank of it when they met together in the cave to 
feast. Pholus had no other wine, and when Herakles 
asked him for some after supper, he told him that if he 
drew any for him out of the cask, the other centaurs 
would all come and kill him. But Herakles said he did 
not think that would happen, and helped himself to a 
pitcher of wine. Now this was not wine like what we 
drink, for Dionysus himself had given it to the centaurs, 
and its perfume was like that of the finest roses, and so 
strong, that when it was drawn out of the cask, it could 
be snielt as far as a man can see. Accordingly, the cen- 
taurs did smell it, and all came running to the cave to kill 
Pholus ; some of them hurled large fragments of rock, 
others tore up pines and firs out of the earth; for the cen- 
taurs did not fight with swords and spears, and only a few 
of them had bows and arrows. But Herakles stood at the 
entrance of the cave and hurled burning brands at the 
centaurs, and shot at them with the arrows dipped in the 
hydra's blood ; and all those he shot died, just as if the 
hydra herself had bitten them, and the rest were terrified 
and fled. Pholus wondered how such a little arrow could 
have power to kill so large a creature, and he drew one of 
the arrows out of a centaur that was lying dead, and 
examined it ; but he held it carelessly and let it fall on 
his foot, and he died directly^ Meanwhile, Herakles was 
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pursuing the flpng centaurs, and when he came back and 
found poor Pholus lying dead, he was heartily sorry that 
he had tapped the cask of wine against Pholus s desire, 
and he made a funeral pile and burned his body and 
buried the ashes. 

After that he went to Er3nnanthus, and he thought 
the wild boar would come and attack him, as it did all 
other hunters, and then he would catch it; but the boar 
was afraid of him and ran away. Herakles ran after it, 
and the boar in its fright jumped into a deep chasm full of 
snow ; for the deep snow always lies on the mountains of 
Arcadia as it does on the Alps. Then Herakles made a 
noose of strong rope and threw it round the wild boar's 
legs and drew it up, and threw it over his shoulders and 
carried it to Tiryns. The boar lay on its back with its 
legs in the air, and grunted, and kicked, and struggled, 
but could not get away. And this was the fourth labour. 

Then Eurystheus ordered him to cleanse the stable of 
Augeas in a single day. Now Augeas was king of Elis, 
and had three thousand oxen which were driven every 
evening into a huge court surrounded by a wall and rows 
of vaulted stalls; but the servants of Eang Augeas were 
lazy, and let the dung lie till it was so deep that the cattle 
could no longer get into the stalls, and it would have 
taken a whole year of constant work to dig it up and cart 
it away. So Herakles dug a deep ditch up to the wall of 
the court-yard, and broke a large hole in the wall ; then 
he led the water of two mountain torrents into the ditch, 
so that it all ran into the court; next he broke another 
hole in the wall, opposite the ditch, and through that all 
the water ran out again and carried the dung with it, and 
by the end of the day the whole court was quite clean. 
Now Augeas had promised Herakles a tenth part of all 
his cattle for cleaning the stables in one day, but he was 
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wicked and did not keep his woid. He was punished for 
it afterwards, for when Herakles had finished all his 
labours for Eurystheus, he came and made war upon him 
and killed him. Now this was the fifth labour. 

Eurystheus next bade him drive away the birds out of 
the marsh Stymphalus. Now these birds had beaks and 
claws of iron like the harpies, and they tore men and 
beasts to pieces, and when they had eaten them they flew 
back into the marsh. This marsh looked like a gi^t lake, 
only that many large trees grew in it: no one could go on 
it in a boat, because, instead of water, it was all thick 
mud; neither could anybody walk there, because the mud 
was so deep that they would have sunk in it. So you see, 
even Herakles could not have driven away the wicked 
birds if the good Hephsestus had not helped him, and 
made a brazen rattle and given it to him. Herakles took 
the rattle and went and stood on a hill by the marsh, and 
turned it, and it made such a terrible noise that the birds 
were frightened, and all flew away. Herakles took his 
bow and arrows and killed several of them, and the rest 
flew far beyond the sea and never came back again. And 
this was the sixth labour. 

Eurystheus then commanded him to bring the savage 
bull from Crete. So Herakles went in a ship to Crete, 
and asked Minos, the king of the island, for leave to catch 
the bull, which Minos gave him willingly enough, for the 
bull devastated the country and no one dared to attack it. 
But Herakles seized it by the horns and dragged it on 
board the ship, and sailed back to the Peloponnesus and 
took the bull to Tiryns. But Poseidon forbade him to 
kill the bull, which ran away again and did a great deal 
of harm in the country, till Theseus killed it. This was 
the seventh labour. 

After this Eurystheus ordered him to fetch the horses 
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of Diomedes, king of Thrace. So Herakles again em- 
barked in a ship and sailed to Thrace. Now these horses 
were very savage and ate men ; and King Diomedes was 
so wicked and cruel that he threw all strangers that came 
to his country to his horses who tore them to pieces and 
ate them up like tigers or fierce wolves. Herakles 
demanded the horses of King Diomedes, and as he would 
not give them up, he killed him and gave him to his own 
horses to eat. He then took the horses to Tiryns in his 
ship, and Eurystheus let them go, and they ran into the 
woods and were killed and eaten by the wild beasts; and 
this was the eighth labour. 

The Amazons were a people only of women, who all 
rode on horseback and fought battles and were as brave 
as heroes. They had a queen called Hippolyte, who pos- 
sessed a precious girdle all of gold and precious stones, 
which had been given to her by Ares. Now Eurystheus 
had heard of this girdle, and he wanted to have it for his 
daughter Admete, and ordered Herakles to go and get it. 
80 Herakles had it proclaimed throughout Greece that he 
was going to make war upon the Amazons, and that brave 
men might go with him. He then went on board a ship 
with all those who had come to join him. 

As soon as Herakles reached the land of the Amazons, 
he sent word to the Queen Hippolyte what Eurystheus had 
ordered him to fetch. Now Hippolyte knew that Herakles 
was forced to obey Eurystheus, because Phoebus had com- 
manded him to do so, and would have given him the 
girdle, but the Amazons would not suffer it, and they 
attackedHerakles and his companions. Upon this a great 
batUe was fought; the Amazons fought on horseback and 
Herakles and his companions on foot, and if it had not 
been for Herakles the Amazons would have been vic- 
torious; but he put them to flight and took Hippolyte 
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prisoner. However, he did her no harm, and set her free 
as soon as he had got the girdle. 

Then Herakles set sail again for Greece, and when he 
came to Troy he cast anchor and landed and went to the 
city. At that time Laomedon was king of Troy, and he 
had been very rich and powerful till Phoebus and Poseidon 
became angry with him, and reduced him and his kingdom 
to great distress. Now the reason of their anger was this; 
— Troy was a great city, but it had no walls, and Phoebus 
and Poseidon came to Laomedon and offered to build walls 
round the city which no enemy should be able to destroy, 
if he would reward them for their work. King Laomedon 
thought they were mere men, and agreed to pay them a cer- 
tain sum when they had finished the walls. Then Phoebus 
and Poseidon built the walls prodigiously high, all* of huge 
masses of rock ; but when they had finished them, Lao- 
medon was so wicked as to refuse to give them anything, 
for he believed they were only heroes and he knew that no 
enemy could take the city. But the gods had only wanted 
to see whether he would keep his word, or whether he 
would tell a lie. Thereupon Poseidon sent a monster 
which came every day out of the sea and devoured every 
living thing, man and beast, so that none dared to leave 
the walls of the city ; and the ground was not tilled, and 
want and famine came upon the Trojans, and they deter^ 
mined to kill the king, through whose crime this misfor- 
tune had fallen upon them. Then the king sent to the 
oracle and asked what he was to do in order to prevent 
the monster from coming out of the sea any more; and 
the oracle, commanded him to bind his daughter Hesione 
to a rock by the sea-shore ; and said that after the monster 
had eaten her it would not return. Now Herakles arrived 
just as they were leading poor Hesione to the place where 
she was to be bound. He told the king to fear nothing 
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for his daughter, for that he would fight with the mon- 
ster; hut that if he killed it, Laomedon was to give him 
the horses which had been a present from Zeus, which 
were the most beautiful in the world. This Laomedon 
promised, and Herakles sent everybody back into the city 
and remained alone with Hesione. And when the monster 
came out of the sea and prepared to rush upon her and 
eat her, he attacked and killed it, and took Hesione back 
to her father. But Laomedon was wicked enough not to 
give him the horses. Herakles was very angry, but he 
would not begin a war till he had finished all the labours 
the gods commanded him. So he told Laomedon he should 
come and punish him at some future time. Then he sailed 
to Tiryns, and gave the girdle to Eurystheus. This was 
the ninth labour. 

On the coast of Spain, where the city of Cadiz now 
stands, is an island which was then called Erytheia ; and 
at that time there was no city, but fine rich pastures, on 
which grazed the cattle of King Qeryon. Now these 
cattle were most beautiful and all red, and they were 
guarded by a dog called Orthrus, who had two heads and 
was so strong that he could fight and kill two wolves at 
once. King Geryon seemed like three great giants joined 
together into one; he had three heads, six arms, and six 
legs. So you see it was not easy to take his cattle from 
him, even if the dog was killed ; and Eurystheus thought 
now to be sure Herakles must meet his death there ; so he 
ordered him to fetch Geryon's cattle. Herakles went by 
himself, and took his club and his bow and arrows. He 
passed through Libya, where it is burning hot, and he was 
angry with Helios, the god of the sun, who was driving 
his chariot quite close to the earth, and told him to go a 
little on one side and not to scorch him so. But Helioa 

c 
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laughed, and said that it was his proper road and he could 
not leave it. Then Herakles grew very angry and drew 
his bow to shoot at Helios; though then he was only a 
mortal, and could never have been successful against a god. 
Helios, however, was pleased with his courage, and told 
him he must not find fault with his driving, but that he 
would lend him his own golden ship to take him to £ry- 
theia; for between Libya and Europe lies the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the two great mountains which are opposite to 
l^ach other, one on each shore, are called the Pillars of 
Herakles to this day. When Herakles sailed through the 
straits to the ocean, which we now call the Atlantic, the 
god Okeanus wished to see if he could frighten him, and 
sent a great storm; but Herakles drew his bow, upon 
which Okeanus was afraid and made the sea cahn again. 

Herakles landed on the island of Erytheia, and killed 
the dog Orthrus and then the herdsman Eurytion, who 
richly deserved it, for he gave his kine men to eat, as King 
Diomedes did to his horses. Then he drove away the 
cattle. King Geryon heard this, and came to fight with 
Herakles; but he had better have staid at home, for 
Herakles shot him dead. 

Herakles drove the cattle through Spain and Ligoria. 
Then all the Lignrians came together, to the number of 
many thousands, to take away the cattle, and they threw 
stones and shot at him. As soon as they came near him 
he killed them ; but then they threw stones and shot at 
him from a distance, and Herakles had only his arrovra to 
defend himself with, and they were soon exhausted upon 
such a number of enemies. So at last he must have been 
killed if his father Zeus had not helped him. But Zeus 
rained dovm stones from heaven, which killed a great 
number of the ligurians, and Herakles picked up the 
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stones and threw tbem at his enemies. Ton maj see all 
the stones Ipng about the field at this very day. It is in 
Provence in France, and its name is Cran. 

Herakles drove the cattle over the Alps and made 
a road for them through the ice and snow. After that 
he came to the banks of the Tiber, where Bome now 
stands, but there was no city then ; and in a cave under 
Mount Aventine lived a wicked giant, called Cacus, 
who breathed flames out of his mouth and nostrils and 
tormented all the people in the neighbourhood. Cacus 
went at night and stole some of the finest bullocks and 
took them to his cave ; and in order that Herakles might 
not find out where they were gone, he dragged them in 
by their tails, so that the footmarks looked like those of 
cattle that had gone out of the cave. 

Herakles sought everywhere for his lost cattle, and as 
he could not find them, he went on his way with what 
were left. But as he was driving them along under 
Mount Aventine, one of them lowed; and when those 
that were shut up in the cave heard their companion, they 
answered him. Now Cacus had blocked up the mouth of 
the cave with great masses of rock, but Herakles pulled 
them down, and Cacus, not being able to run away, blew 
flames against him ; but that did not frighten Herakles, 
who fell upon him and killed him. 

When Herakles got near Tiryns and had to cross the 
isthmus where there is a very narrow pass between the 
mountains and the sea, he was attacked by a cruel giant, 
called Alcyoneus, who threw a stone at him so heavy, 
that if it had been laid in a cart, four-and-twenty buffaloes 
would hardly have been able to move it. But Herakles 
was on his guard and struck it off with his club, and the 
stone fell down and there it lies at this very day. The 
next day he arrived at Tiryns, and the wicked Eurystheus 
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got tbe beautifal herds of kine. This was the tenth 
lat)Our, and hard work Herakles found it. 

Eurystheus next bade Herakles fetch him the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. Now when the marriage of 
Zeus and Here was celefbrated, she gave him some goldes- 
apples ; these Zeus planted in the garden of the nymphs 
called Hesperides, and from them there grew trees which 
bore golden apples in their turn. So many people tried 
to steal these apples, that the Hesperides were forced to 
gnard them themselves, with the help of a great dragon 
that had a hundred heads. Herakles did not even know 
where the garden was, and had to wander about for many 
days inquiring for it. • 

On his way he met Antaeus, a son of Gala, or the 
Earth, who was prodigiously strong and wrestled with all 
he met and killed them ; for even if any one was strong 
enough to throw him down, he jumped up again directly 
and was stronger than ever, because his mother, the Earth, 
gave him fresh vigour every time he touched her. But if, 
On the other hand, he threw down his adversary, he killed 
him easily. As soon as Herakles perceived that Antaeus 
gained fresh strength with every fall, he lifted him in his 
arms quite off the earth, so that he could not touch it 
even with his feet, and pressed him so tight in his arms 
that he died. 

Herakles next came to Egypt, where Busiris, the king 
of the country^ offered up all strangers as sacrifices to the 
gods. Herakles allowed them to tie his hands and to 
bind a fillet round his head, like a victim, and to lead him' 
to the altar and sprinkle salt and flour on his head; but 
when the priest took the knife to cut his throat, Herakles 
broke the cords with which his hands were bound, and 
killed the priests and the cruel king Busiris. < 

As Herakles was so big ai^d strong, you may guess 
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that bis appetite was very great too; and one daj, when 
he was very hungry, he met a peasant who was plough- 
ing with two oxen yoked to his plough. Herakles asked 
him for something to eat, but the peasant would give him 
nothing. Upon this, Herakles was angry and drove him 
A^ay; he then, unyoked the oxen and killed one of them^ 
And broke the plough to pieces and made a fire with the 
wood of it, at which he roasted the ox and ate it all up. 

Soon after, Herakles came to Mount Caucasus, a very 
Jiigh mountain towards the east; and against one side of 
this mountain, which was so steep and high that no one 
tcould climb up it, Zeus had chained down Prometheus, 
one of the Titans who had offended him, and every day he 
a^nt a vulture to. ifsax his side. But Herakles took his 
bow and shot the vulture and prayed Zeus to set Promer 
iheus free again; and Zeus did so, and Prometheus returned 
to Olympus and to the company of the other gods. 

At. last he came to Atlas, the huge ^ant who stood 
on the edge of the earth and carried the vault of heaven 
on his shoulders, so that it might not fall upon the world 
4uid crush ii. Atlas was brother to the father of the Hes- 
perides, so Herakles begged him to persuade his nieces 
to give him the apples; this was not because Herakles 
was afraid of the dragon, for he knew he could kil} him, but 
because he did not like to take the apples by force from 
the nymphs. So Atlas went to the Hesperides, and while 
be was gone Herakles supported the heavens on his 
shoulders. And the Hesperides gave three apples to 
Atlas, and told him to give them to Herakles, on condition 
that he would promise to restore them; for everybody 
knew that Herakles always did what he had promised. 

When Atlas came back he wanted to leave Herakles 
there to stand and carry the vault of heaven for ever; but 
Herakles threatened to let it &11, upon which, Atlas took it 
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on his back again and gave Herakles the apples. HeraJcles 
carried them to Eur3r8theus, telling him at the same time 
that he had promised to give them back again. Now 
Eurjsthens wished very mnch to keep them, but he knew 
that if he did Zens wonld allow Herakles to punish him; 
so he gaye them back to Herakles, who took them to 
Pallas, who sent them to the Hesperides; and this was 
the eleventh labour. 

And now there was only one more labour to be accom- 
plished, after which Herakles was to be free, and Eurys- 
theus would have no right to command him any more. 
Eurystheus bade him fetch the dog Cerberus out of 
Hades. 

Then Herakles went to Tienarus, a high rocky pro- 
montory in Greece; and between the rocks there were 
clefts and caverns through which one eould descend into 
the infernal regions. Herakles entered one of these, and 
went on and on till he came to the river Styx, which 
flowed all round Hades, where Pluto was king. Over 
this river there was no bridge — only a ferry-boat in 
which Charon ferried backwards and forwards; and Chi^ 
ion said that Herakles was too big and heavy and would 
sink his boat; however, he was forced to obey and ferry 
him over, and Henhes went with Herakles to show him 
the way. On the opposite side of the river. Medusa or 
€K>rgo appeared before him, the sight of whose head 
turned to stone all who were afraid of her; but she could 
not frighten Herakles, and he drew his sword upon her 
and she fled. At length he came to Cerberus, who would 
have torn to pieces any other living man, but when he saw 
Herakles he howled and hid himself under Pluto's fhnme. 

Then Herakles vnshed to offer a sacrifice to the gods; 
so he took a bull from a great Jierd belonging to Pluto. 
The herdsman Menoetius seeing this, came running up 
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and struck him, whereupon Herakles seized him and 
sqneeied him so hard that he would have crushed all his 
hones, had not Persephone hegged his life. But Pluto 
and Persephone greeted Herakles kindly, and told him he 
was quite welcome to take Cerherus with him if he was 
able, and would promise to hring him back again. Now 
Cerberus was as large as an elephant, and had three heads 
and a mane all of snakes, and his tail was a huge serpent; 
but Herakles put on the armour Hepha^us had given 
him, and wound his lion's skin tightly round him, and 
amzed Cerberus by the throat and dragged him away; 
and though the serpent which was the dog's tail kept 
biting him, he did not let him go, but went up through 
all the cayems by which he had descended; and when 
Cerberus saw the light of day he became quite furious, 
and the foam dropped from his mouth, and whereyer it 
fell there sprang up poisonous plants which kill those 
who eat them. All who saw Cerberus fled, and Eurys* 
theus hid himself at the sight of him. Then Herakles 
took him back again and gave him to Charon, who ferried 
him back to the other side of the Styx, 

This was the twelfth and last labour of Herakles, and 
having accomplished that he was free again. But his 
father did not choose that he should live in ease and plea- 
sure, without using the strength he had given him to 
punish the wicked and to help the oppressed; on the con- 
trary, he bade him labour hard so long as he was on 
earth, and above all, restrain his anger; and when he 
failed to do so, he was to bear the punishment for it with 
patience, as he had done while serving Eurystheus; and 
Zeus promised that if he was obedient till the end of his 
life, he would receive him into Ol3rmpu8 and reward him 
richly for all he had endured on earth. 

Herakles might easily have punished the wicked 
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Eurysiheus for all his ill-usage, but he knew that he had 
endured his service as a chastisement; so he departed from 
Tiryns without doing him any harm. 

In the island of Euboea was a city called (Echaliay: 
and the king of this city was called Eurytus. Now 
Eurytus was an admirable archer, and his sons shot as 
well as himself; and he prodaimed ihronghout Greeo& 
that no one should marry his daughter lole who could not 
shoot further and hit the mark better than himself and 
his sons. lole was very beautiful, and many had come to 
try whether they could not win her; but no one could 
shoot so well as Eurytus and the Eurytids. And now 
Herakles came and shot better than they did; but Eury- 
tus broke his word and would not give him lole in 
marriage. This made Herakles very angry; for as he 
always kept his word himself, he expected others to do 
the same; but he repressed his anger and went away to 
Thessaly. 

Admetus, king of Phersd in Thessaly, was a dear 
friend of Herakles, and Herakles went to his house to find 
food and lodging; but when he arrived he found all the 
household in sorrow and tears, for King Admetus had 
been very ill and would have died, had not his wife Al- 
kestis, who was quite well, prayed the gods to let her die 
instead of her husband, so dearly did she love him. The 
gods consented, and she died and Admetus immediately 
recovered; but when he heard how Alkestis had died for 
him, he grieved bitterly, and wished to die that she 
might return to life. Herakles fortunately came before 
the body was burnt, and he went down directly to the 
infernal regions, and prayed Pluto so earnestly to set free 
the soul of Alkestis, that at length the god granted his 
request; and her spirit returned again into her body, and 
it became warm and living, and Alkestis and Admetus 
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lived happilj together for many years, and always looked 
on Herakles as their greatest benefactor. But if Pluto 
had not sent back the soul of Alkestis when Herakles 
prayed him, Herakles would have used force to compel 
him to do so, though all the gods were afraid of Pluto. 

Soon after this Iphitus, one of the sons of Eurytus, 
came to Herakles, and begged that he would help him to 
find his father s cattle which had been stolen by the cun- 
ning thief Autolycus, who was able to change everything 
he stole into some other shape, so that the right owner 
could not recognise his property when he saw it. But 
Herakles thought this was a stratagem of Eur3rtu8 to 
«ntice him back to Eubcea; moreover, he was very angry 
that a man who had behaved so ill to him should have the 
impudence to ask him to give himself any trouble to serve 
him; and he became quite furious, and took Iphitus by 
the arm and threw him over the wall of the city, so that 
he pitched upon his head and was killed. Now Zeus was 
very angry that Herakles forgot again that he was to 
control his anger and use all his strength to help other 
people; and he punished Herakles with a violent fever, in 
which he became raving, and he went to Delphi to ask 
the oracle of Phoebus how he could be cured. But Phoe- 
bus would give no answer; whereupon Herakles took 
away the tripod on which the Pythia sat when she deli- 
vered the oracle, and would have destroyed the temple. 
Then Phoebus sprang forth from the adytum^ or sanctuary, 
and drew his bow upon Herakles, and Herakles drew his 
against Phoebus. But Zeus threw his thunderbolt between 
them and commanded Phoebus to give the oracle. And 
Phoebus said that if Herakles sold himself as a slave for 
three years he would recover from his fever and madness. 
This was very hard, but Herakles was now obedient again, 
and sufiered himsielf to be sold, and he was bought by 
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Omphale, queen of Lydia; and she mocked at him and 
made him put on women's clothes and sit among her 
women and spin; and she took his lion's skin and put it 
on herself. Bat she was not cruel like Eurysiheus, and 
did not make him encounter such fearful dangers. 

When the three years were over and Herakles was 
free again, he returned to Greece and gathered together 
heroes and warriors to go and punish King Laomedon. 
He could not destroy the walls of the city, because Phoebus 
and Poseidon had built them, but he and his companions 
scaled them with ladders; and Herakles killed Laomedon 
and gave his daughter Hesione in manriage to his friend 
Telamon, who had been the first to mount the wall with 
him. Herakles did not destroy the city of Troy, but 
made a son of Laomedon, called Priamns, king of it. 
And Priamus was the father of Paris, who carried off (he 
beautiful Helen, and of the noble Hector, who defended 
Troy when the Greeks, led by Menelaus and Agamemnon, 
attacked it; and Priamus was killed when Troy was taken, 
after the famous siege which Homer wrote the story of. 

Then Pallas summoned Herakles to Phlegra, (that is, 
the beautiful country near Naples, on this side of Yesu- 
vius) which was then inhabited by rebellious giants who 
made war upon the gods; and Herakles fought for the 
gods against the giants. At last the gods were yictorious, 
and Zeus threw the island of Sicily on their king Ty- 
phoeus, so that he fell under it and could not get up again. 
And the Greeks said that every time he tried to rise and 
throw off the burden which weighed him down, there was 
an earthquake in Italy. When the Titans were subdued 
Herakles returned to Greece and went to (Eneus, king of 
Kalydon, who had a most beautiful daughter, called 
Dejanira. Herakles wished to marry her, and (Eneus was 
very vrilling to give her to him, but the river god Ache- 
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lous also wished to marry her, and Herakles was forced to 
fight with him. When Achelous fonnd himself worsted, 
he dianged into a terrible dragon, but Herakles seized him 
by the throat; then he changed into a huge bull and tried 
to gore Herakles with his horns, but Herakles held them 
in his hands and broke off one of them. At la«t Ache- 
lous begged for mercy, so Herakles married Dejanira and 
took her away with him. At this time he no loi^r 
cturied the club which he had cut from a wild olive on 
the day when he killed tiie Nemean li<»i, for he had set 
it in the earth and dedicated it to the gods; and it took 
root and grew into a tree, which was still standing in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius. 

Herakles waofced to take Dejanira to a city called 
Trachin, and on their way they had to ciroaB the river 
Euenus, which is very deep and wide after rain, and there 
was no boat. Herakles waded through the river himself, 
and a oentaor, called Nessus, who lived on its banks and 
carried over travellers for hire, promised to let Dejanira 
ride over on his back. But the centaur was a traitor, and 
had determined to carry off Dejanira and run away with 
her into the mountains. When H^^kles saw him set off 
ke shot him with one of the arrows poisoned with the 
hydra's blood; but the wicked centaur before he died 
told Dejanira to keep the blood which ran out of his 
wound, and, whenever she saw that Herakles no longer 
loved her, to pour it on the robe he was going' to wear, 
and that then he would love her again more than ever. 
Nessus wickedly did this to revenge himself; and it was 
a great pity that Dejanira believed him and kept the 
blood without saying anything to Herakles about it. 

Parnassus and Oeta are great chains of mountains 
between which lie deep valleys. In these mountains 
lived the Dorians, a very brave people though few in 
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number. The Dorians were attacked by another nation 
far more numerous, called the Dryopians. Now ^^mius, 
the king of the Dorians, had heard that Herakles always 
came to the assistance of those who could not defend 
themselves against their powerful oppressors; so he sent 
to Herakles and begged him to help his people and himself 
against the Dryopians. This Herakles did most willingly, 
and beat the Diyopians so completely that the Dorians 
afterwards lived in peace and quiet in their mountains. 
And ^gimius was old and had no children, so he be- 
queathed his kingdom at his death to Herakles and his 
descendants after him. To this the Dorians gladly 
agreed, and, under the Herakleids, they became a great 
and powerful nation instead of a small and weak one. 

When this war was over Herakles went to Trachin 
and lived there with Dejanira and his children and the 
good King Keys, and rested for a time from his labours. 
After some time he proclaimed throughout Greece that he 
was going on a warlike expedition, and instantly brave 
warriors flocked together from all parts of the country and 
all cities to fight under his command. As soon as his 
army was assembled, he crossed the sea between Trachin 
and Euboea, where it is very narrow, and made war on 
Eurytus. Eurytus and his sons were killed in the battle; 
(Echalia was taken, and Herakles took lole, with the rest 
of the prisoners, back to Trachin. And Herakles intended 
to marry her to his eldest son Hyllus; but wicked people 
told Dejanira that he intended to put her away and marry 
lole himself; and Dejanira was very miserable. 

Herakles did not go straight to Trachin, but stopped at 
the foot of Mount Oeta to offer a sacrifice to Zeus, in 
gratitude for the victory. Now, as every one who offered 
sacrifice first dressed himself in clean white garments, and 
as those of Herakles had grown bloody and dirty in the war. 
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he sent a seryant to his house in Trachin to fetch him fresh 
clothes. But Dejanira unhappily leRiemhered the wicked 
counsel of Nessus, and smeared some of his hlood. on the 
gannent she sent to Herakles hy the servant. When 
Herakles had put on the gannent and it had got warm on 
his hody, it stuck to his skin, and the poison burnt into hii 
flesh and put him to insupportable torture. He tried to 
pull it off, but it stuck fast, and the poison penetrated iflto 
his body, and he felt he must die. Then he cut down 
trees and heaped them one upon the other, and laid himself 
down on the pile and begged his friends to set fire to it. 
Now Herakles had with him a youth called Philoctetes, 
the son of one of his friends, and the youth loved Herakles 
dearly and obeyed him in all things ; and Herakles gav<3 
him his bow and arrows and commanded him to light the 
funeral pile; and Philoctetes obeyed him, though with great 
sorrow. 

And now all the labour and suffering of Herakles was 
at an end, for as soon as the pile began to bum there came 
a great storm, and a cloud descended with thunder and 
lightning on the pile, and received the soul of Herakles, 
and his body was burnt. And he went to Olympus, and 
Zeus made him a god; and he and all the gods, who had 
always loved him, welcomed and embraced him; and even 
Here, who had always been his enemy, was reconciled to 
him, and gave him her beautiful daughter Hebe in mar- 
riage; and all nations to whom Herakles had done good 
by destroying tyrants or wild beasts, remembered him 
with gratitude and paid him divine honour. And now 
that many thousand years have passed away, men speak 
of Herakles with love and respect, but the wicked Eurys- 
theus is hated and despised by all. 
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THE HERAKLEIDS AND ORESTES. 



EURT9THGVS was 80 very wicked, that when Heiakles was 
dead he persecuted his children and wanted to kill them* 
For he well knew that one day tiiey would punish him for 
aQ his ill-treatment of their fother, who was not allowed 
to rerenge himself. Now the old king .^gimius was not 
able to protect them, so they fled to Athens. Then Eurys- 
theus went to Athens with a great army, and demanded 
that the Herakleids should be given up to him; but the 
Athenians and their king Theseus were brave and good 
and were ready to dare anything rather than act so basely, 
lolaus, the fHend of Herakles, was by this time dead; but 
he heard in Hades that the children of his friend were in 
danger, and implored Pluto to grant him one day of life 
to return on earth and fight for them. Pluto heard his 
prayer, and a great battle was fought, in which the 
Athenians gained the victory, and lolaus killed Eurystheus 
with his own hand, and then returned to Hades; but the 
Herakleids went back to King iBgimius, and when he died, 
Hyllus was king of the Dorians in his stead. 

The forefathers of Alkmene, the mother of Herakles, 
were kings of Argos; so that Herakles had a right to the 
throne of that country, and his sons and descendants after 
him. When Eurystheus was dead, Hyllus and his Dorians 
tried to conquer the Peloponnesus, but they failed in their 
attempt, and Hyllus was killed in single combat with 
Echemus, king of Arcadia, and his son Cleodsus was 
forced to return with his Dorians to their own country on 
Parnassus. Now the Peloponnesus is a peninsula, — that 
is to say, the sea flows all round it, except at one spot, 
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where a narrow neck of land joins it to the rest of Greece; 
this is called the Isthmus, and is a high mountain-ridge 
with no road across it; the road runs along the foot of the 
mountains by the sea, and is so harrow that it might be 
defended by a very small number of men, and if a few 
others were to climb up on the mountains and throw dowH 
stones, no one could pass along the narrow rood below. 
The Peloponnesus is a wide country, full of mountains, 
many of which are nearly as high as the Alps, and like 
them always covered with ice and snow at the top; others 
are clothed with thick forests <nr rich pastures; and the 
valleys are very fruitful, and full of com and olives and 
vines; and there were many noble cities in the Pelopon- 
nesus, — Sparta, Argos, Myken», Tiryns, Corinth, Pylus, 
and many more besides. 

After the death of Hyllus, his son Cleodeeus marched 
upon the Isthmus again, but neither could he force his 
way into the Peloponnesus ; and after his death his son 
Aristomachus made the same attempt, but with no better 
success. Now Aristomachus had three sons, Temenus, 
Kresphontes and Aristodemus; and they were not dis- 
couraged because their father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather had &iled, but remembered what their great 
ancestor Herakles had gone through before he achieved 
such high honour. So they assembled a fresh army, and 
the Dorians were quite willing to go with them, for their 
country was small and barren, and if their kings con- 
quered the Peloponnesus, those who went with them would 
become possessors of a wide and fruitful land. But before 
they set out, the three Herakleids went to ask the oraole at 
Delphi what they should do in order to be more successful 
than their forefathers. Phcebus- Apollo answered that they 
must take a man with three eyes as their leader. This 
answer seamed very strange to them, and they were a&aid 
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Jthat they never should find a man with three eyes; but ad 
they left Delphi they met Oxylns of iBtolia, who was 
leaving his country because he had killed a man by acci- 
dent with a quoit. Now Oxylus had but one eye, for 
the other had been shot out with an arrow, and he was 
riding on a mule which had both eyes perfect. When the 
Herakleids saw this, they guessed that he was the man 
whom the oracle had commanded them to take as a leader, 
and, as it turned out, they guessed right. For Oxylus 
told them that their forefathers had not done wisely in 
marching on the Isthmus ; and he advised them to build 
6hips, and make their attack on the Peloponnesus from, the 
sea; for that the princes of the country would not know 
at what point they would land, and would be unable to 
make head against them. So the Herakleids encamped 
with their whole army on the shore which lies opposite to 
the northern coast of the Peloponnesus, where the sea be- 
tween is very narrow. The surrounding mountains were 
tsovered with trees which they cut down and sawed in 
pieces and built boats with them, and the trees which 
were very big they only hollowed out into canoes. And 
the place where they made all these boats was called, from 
that circumstance, Naupactus. It is now known under 
the name of Lepanto, and is celebrated for a great battle 
fought two hundred and fifty years ago between the Chris* 
tians and the Turks. The kings and the people of the 
Peloponnesus were not united among themselves ; for the 
lonians, who lived on the shore opposite to Naupactus, 
and the Arcadians, who lived in the middle of the penin- 
sula, made peace with the Herakleids and the Dorians, and 
allowed them to pass through their lands. Now this was 
very foolish of them, and they suffered for it in the end, 
as you will hear afterwards* 

Menelaus had died and left no son who could inherit 
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bis kingdom, for Helen, his wife, had only one dau^itei^ 
called Hermione, and Megapenthes was the son of a female 
slave. Agamemnon, the king of MykensB, who had led the 
Greeks in the war against Troy as commander of all the 
kings of Greece, had one son named Orestes, who was but 
^ child at the time his father returned from Troy, and was 
murdered by his false wife Klytaemnestra and ber lover 
^gisthus. ^gisthus wanted to murder Orestes too; but 
the boy's sister Electra, who was older than he, bid him, 
and sent him with a faithfiil servant to the land of Pbokis, 
to a friend of her father's, called Strophius. And Stropbius 
told no one that the boy was Orestes, for be waa afraid 
that if the wicked ^gistbus knew where he was, be would 
send assassins to murder bim« Strophius bad a son called 
Pylades who was very good, and Orestes was brought 
up with him and they learned ever3rtbing together: and 
the boys loved each other dearly, and were never happy 
asunder, and the older they grew, the stronger their 
friendship became. And when two friends love each 
other so dearly that each thinks only of what will please 
the other and is ready to do anything for him, even to 
venture bis life, people say, down to this very day, that 
they are such friends as Orestes and Pylades. And both 
the friends were tall and strong and brave. 

When Orestes was grown up, he went to Delphi and 
asked the oracle what he was to do in order to get back 
his father's kingdom; and the oracle told him be must 
revenge the death of his father on iBgisthus and Klytadm" 
nestra, but that be must do it with bis own band and 
without the help of an army; and that be must invent 
some stratagem to effect his purpose. So Orestes set out 
on bis way to Mykenss, accompanied by bis faithful friend 
Pylades, and by the old servant who had taken him to 
Strophius when he was a boy. When they got near the 
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totm, Orestes and Pjlades hid themselves in a tomb; and 
the old servant, who was not afraid that any one would 
know him again, went to the royal palace, and said that 
he was a traveller who was just come from Delphi, where 
he had seen Orestes killed by a fall from his chariot in a 
chariot^race. KlytsBmnestra believed the story, and wad 
so wicked as to rejoice at the news of her son's death; for 
her conscience told her that she deserved to be killed by 
her son in revenge for the mnrder of his father. And 
^gisthus and Klytsemnestra held a solemn feast to cel^ 
brate their deliverance from the fear of the vengeance of 
Orestes. Then Orestes and Pylades went to the palace and 
asked to see the king and the qneen, in order to tell th^n 
more particulars about the mamier in which Orestes had 
been killed; and when they were let into their pre- 
sence they stabbed them both to death. But although 
Oiestes had destroyed his mother at the command 
of the oracle, even FboBbus and Athene could not 
protect him firom the Eumenides. The Etnnenides were 
ieirible goddesses who were armed with serpents and 
burning torches, and pursued those who had killed their 
parents, brothers and sisters, or guests. And when Orestes 
sftw them, he was struck with terror and fled; and the 
Eumenides still pursued him everywhere; but his friend 
Pylades and his sister Electra did not forsake the unhappy 
Orestes, but shared all his misery with him. At last he 
fled to Athens and took refuge in the temple of Athene; 
and the goddess would not suffer the Eumenides to torment 
him in her sanctuary. And Phoebus and Athene per- 
suaded the Eumenides to let the Areiopagus decide whether 
Orestes had done right to kill his mother or not; since 
Phoebus had commanded him to go, and he had no other 
means of avenging his father. The Areiopagus was a 
tribunal consisting of twelve judges, before whom stood 
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an urn; and each judge had two little stones, one black 
and the other white; and he who held the accused to b^ 
guilty threw the black stone into the urn, and he who 
thought him innocent, the white one. Six of the judged 
found Orestes innocent, because he had obeyed the gods 
in avenging his father's murder; and six found him guilty, 
because, after all, SHytsBmnestra was his mother. But 
Phoebus and Athene worked a miracle to save him; for 
when the stones were taken out of the urn, seven white 
stones were foimd in it, that is, one more than had been 
put in; and thus Orestes was freed from the fearful Eume*- 
nides, who could tonnent him no longer. After this Orestes 
wandered about through many strange countries, in expi«- 
ation of his mother's death, and Pylades never left hira; 
but Electro returned to Argos. 

Orestes and Pylades came to the land of the Taurians^ 
which is a peninsula in the Black Sea, or as the Greeks 
called it, the Pontus Euzinus. Now this is a great sea 
which washes the shores of Europe on one side and those 
of Asia on the other; and at Constantinople a broad arm 
of this sea joins it to another small sea, called the Pro^ 
pontis, from which there is still another branch into the 
Mediterranean. The peninsula where the Taurians lived 
was called the Qhersonesus, and is a beautiful and fruitful 
country; but the Taurians were a savage and cruel nation 
who sacrificed all foreigners that went to their country to 
the goddess Artemis. You may imagine, therefore, that 
very few strangers went there of tiieir own accord, but a 
great number were shipwrecked on their coast, for there 
are very violent storms in the Pontus Euxinus, and the 
navigation in it is very dangerous. 

Orestes and Pylades were taken to the priestess of 
Artemis to be sacrificed; but when the priestess saw that 
they were Greeks, she was very sorrowful, for she was a 
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Greek herself; and she asked them who they were and 
who were their parents. Then Orestes told her that he 
was the son of. the unfortunate King Agamemnon ; and 
when the priestess heard this, she emhraced him, and told 
him that she was his sister Iphigeneia, whom he had always 
^belieyed to be dead. 

And now you shall hear how Iphigeneia came to be at 
Tauris. When the Greeks were preparing to attack Troy, 
their ships assembled in the harbour of Aulis, in Boeotia ; 
but when they were all ready to set sail, the wind con- 
tinued so contrary that they could not leave the harbour. 
The soothsayer Calchas being consulted, declared that Aga*- 
ihemnon had offended Artemis at a sacrificial ceremony^ 
and that the wind w;ould not change nor the fleet ever 
reach Troy, unless he consented to offer his eldest daugh* 
ter Iphigeneia as a sacrifice to the goddess. This Agamem- 
non refused to do, and declared that he would rather give 
<ip the war altogether and allow the Greek princes to 
return home again with their forces; but the Greeks would 
not consent to what was against their honour, and they 
forced Agamemnon to give up his danghter. Iphigeneia 
even resolved to offer herself as a voluntary sacrifice to 
«ave the honour of her nation, which bound them. to take 
vengeance on Paris and the Trojans. Iphigeneia, crowned 
with flowers, was led to the altar as a victim; but Artemis 
enveloped her and the altar in a thick cloud, and when that 
disappeared there stood a white doe in the place of Iphi-^ 
^eneia; and the Greeks sacrificed the doe to Artemis, and 
immediately the wind became favourable, and the Greeks 
-went on board their vessels and reached Troy m safety. 
But Artemis carried Iphigeneia in the cloud through the 
air to Tauris, ' and made her priestess of her own .temple 
there, and Iphigeneia had remained in Tauris ever since. 

As soon as Orestes and Iphigeneia knew that they were 
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brother and sister, they determined to try to escape toge- 
ther; and Iphigeneia prayed to Artemis for help, and the 
goddess commanded the king of the Taurians to let them 
go away unhurt. So Iphigeneia went back to Mykens^ 
with Orestes, who from that time forward stayed quietly 
in his own country. Pylades married Electra and lived 
at Mykence with his friend. Orestes married his cousin 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelans, and when Mene- 
laus died and was carried to the Elysian Fields, Orestes 
inherited his kingdom of Lakedasmon, so he was king both 
of Lakedasmon and MykensB. Now when Orestes died, his 
son Tisamenus succeeded, and was king when the Hera- 
kleids invaded the Peloponnesus with their Dorians. Tisa- 
menus marched with his Achceans against the Herakleids, 
but he was beaten, and the Herakleids conquered his whole 
kingdom. Then Tisamenus led all the Achssans, who did 
not choose to be subject to the Dorians, against the Ionian^ 
who had let the Herakleids march through their country;' 
and he drove them out of their land and lived there himself 
with his Achseans, and it was called Achsa down to the 
time when Greece was conquered by the Turks. So the 
lonians were punished for allowing a strange people to 
enter the Peloponnesus without opposing any resistance to 
them. 

At the time the Dorians were at Naupactus prepar- 
ing to cross over to the Peloponnesus, they were governed 
by three kings, Temenus, Kresphontes, and Aristodemus^ 
who were brothers and Herakleids, being the sons of the 
great-grandson of Herakles. Aristodemus was killed by 
lightning and left two sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, 
who were quite little children, and their mother's brother 
was their guardian. Now when the Dorians had con- 
quered the territory of Tisamenus and the land of Pylos, 
they resolved to separate into three kingdoms, Argos, 
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LakedaBmon, and Messene. But Messene was much tbe 
finest country, and the Herakleids could not agree amongst 
themselves which should have it. So they determined to 
draw lots, and that he whose name was first drawn out of 
the urn should have Argos, and the second Lakedasmon, 
and the third Messene. Now in those days there was 
very little paper, and people wrote on pieces of broken 
earthenware; so Temenus wrote his name on a potsherd, 
and Theras^ the uncle of Eurysthenes and Procles, wrote 
theirs on another, and Kresphontes wrote his on a third, 
and the three potsherds were put into a vase filled with 
water, and a priest was to draw them out one after another. 
But Kresphontes, instead of writing his name on a piece 
of burnt earthenware, had written it on a bit of dried clay 
which entirely dissolved in the water. So the priest only 
found two potsherds, and drew first that of Temenus, 
and then the one belonging to the sons of Aristodemus. 
Thus Temenus had Argos, and the Aristodemids had 
LakedaBmon, and Kresphontes got Messene. But on 
account of this deceit there was always enmity between 
the kings of Lakedaemon and the descendants of Kres- 
phontes. 

Kresphontes had a wicked brother called Pol3rphonte8, 
who wanted to get the kingdom and murdered Kres- 
phontes and all his children, save one son, ^pytus, whom 
his mother Merope managed to hide, and then sent him to 
a friend of her murdered husband, who lived in ^tolia, a 
wide tract of land on the river Achelous. In the house 
of this friend Mpytus grew up and was educated, and his 
mother often sent the old servant who had carried him to 
^tolia to see how he fared, and whether he was well and 
good. ^p3rtus heard from his father's friend and from 
the old servant that his uncle had murdered his father 
Kresphontes, and he resolved to avenge his death, and 
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when he was grown old and strong enough, he left ^tolia 
without telling any one what he intended to do; for he 
was wise enough to know that a man ought to keep any 
great and dangerous undertaking a profound secret from 
every one. 

He went through AchsBa and Elis to Messene, and 
announced himself to King Polyphontes as an iBtoliui 
who had killed the young .^pytus, of whom Poljrphontes 
was as much afraid as ^gisthus had heen of Orestes, and 
that he was come to claim his reward. Polyphontes 
rejoiced greatly and promised him a rich reward, and 
invited him to live in the palace as long as he should stay 
at Messene. Then he proclaimed a great feast for the 
next day, to celebrate some J03rful news he had just 
received. Now Merope heard that the murderer of her 
son was in the palace; and it happened that the old ser- 
vant had come back from .^tolia that very day, with the 
news that ^pytus had disappeared and that no one knew 
what had become of him; so she was convinced that 
her son was dead, and that the stranger certainly had 
murdered him. At this she wept and tore her hair; 
and as she was rushing wildly about the palace, she found 
^pytus sleeping in one of the galleries, for he was very 
tired firom his journey. She had not seen him since he 
was a little child, and he was now a tall handsome youth, 
so she did not know him, and seized a dagger to stab him 
as the murderer of her son. But fortunately the old ser- 
vant came and recognized him and told his mother who 
he was. Then she threw herself upon him and kissed 
him, and he awoke and heard firom the old servant that it 
was his mother, and they all wept for joy and consulted 
together how to take vengeance on Polyphontes. 

The following morning every thing was prepared for a 
great sacrifice and feast, and the tyrant Polyphontes sent 
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for the stranger to bear him company; he was even atro^ 
cions enough to order Merope herself to be present at the 
ceremony, ^pytus walked by the side of Polyphontes, 
who sacrificed a whole hecatomb, and begged to be allowed, 
as an honour, to sacrifice one bull with his own hand. 
He took the axe, and instead of striking the bull, he 
felled Polyphontes to the earth with one blow; and 
Merope called out to the people, *' This is my son ^pytus, 
your king, who has avenged his father, Kresphontes, your 
good ruler." The people, who loved Kresphontes and 
hated his murderer, greeted ^pytus as their king with 
cries of joy, and he reigned over Messene, and his descen- 
dants, who were called ^pytids, after him. 

The sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenes and Procles, 
were little children when the Herakleids conquered the 
Peloponnesus, so their uncle Theras governed for them till 
they were grown up. They then governed Sparta toge- 
ther, and as both of them left children, there were always 
two kings of Sparta at once. Kresphontes treated the 
Messenians very kindly; but the sons of Aristodemus 
were very cruel to the inhabitants of Lakonia, and made 
them subject to the Dorians, who commanded them in 
everything and took away much of their land and their 
property from them. At last the citizens of a great city, 
called Helos, rebelled against them and were joined by 
many more Lakonians ; but King Agis, the son of Eury- 
sthenes, conquered them, and destroyed the city of Helos. 
And all the Lakonians who had taken arms against the 
Dorians were made serfs and were forced to give half the 
produce of their fields to the Spartans every year ; if a 
Spartan killed a Helot he was not punished for it; and the 
Helots were not allowed to have any other weapons than 
slings and javelins when the Spartans led them to war. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN DRAWING, 
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Monitorial Schools. Part II. Application of the Method ; Arrange- 
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Instruction; the Mixed Method. Illustrated throughout by Practical 
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II. 
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FOR THE USE OF PUPILS. 
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IV. 
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Price, Sheets, 10<.; Mounted on Millboard, 36<.; in Box, complete, 30<. 
▼. 

A GRAMMAR OF VOCAL MUSIC 

For the Use of Public Schools and Classes of Adults. Royal Octavo, 
7«., bound. 

The Grammar of Vocal Music is. in its plan and general details, the same work 
as the Mantial of Wilhxm's Method of TeachiMg Smging; but the words of 
the Songs are for the most part different, and moze particularly fitted 
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THE LITTLE BRACKEN BURNERS. A Talk; and 
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;By LADY CALLCOTT, Author of Little Arthvr't EUtory of England, 



Two Volames, Foolscap Octavo. 7s., 

THE CARDINAL VIRTUES, 

Or Morals and Manneri connected. 
Ky HARRIETTE CAMPBELL. Author of The Only DoMghter, 



Second Edition, with a Hundred Wood-Cuti, 3s. 6<f., Iwund and gilt, 

FABLES AND MORAL MAXIMS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. 

SELECTED BY ANNE PARKER. 
With Wood.CiJt8,l».8rf. 

FABLES AND CLASSICAL SKETCHES. 

By a CLERGYMAN. 



Second Edition, 3s, Qd„ 

POPULAR POEMS. 

SELECTED BY ELIZABETH PARKER.; 



Ornamentally printed, bound and gilt, 3s. 6J., 

NATIONAL PROVERBS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 

By CAROLINE WARD. 



With numerous Engravings^ 4r., 

* MANNERS AND CUSTOMS MENTIONED IN 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of Tbavsllkes. 



Two handsome Poclcet Volumes, bound and gilt, 8s. 

GEMS OF SACRED LITERATURE; 

, Choice Pieces from the Works of celebrated Writers, from 1600 to 1840; 
with Select Passages from the Early Fathers, and an Introductory* 
Essay on Sacred Literature. 
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A Collection of Benuiiful Poems from the Works of British Writers 
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Foolscap Octavo, 4s. Gd., 

THE CIVIL HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 

From Joshaa to Adrian ; with incidental Notices of Manners and Customs. 

Geography and Antiquities. 

By the Rev.O. COCKAYNE. M.A., of King's Colle«e, London. 



Third Edition, enlarged. 4s. 6d., 

READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. 

Containing cltoice Specimens of the Works of the best English Writers, 

From LoED Hacon to the Present Time. 

With Essays on the Proorkss of Enolish Litrraturk. 



Fourth Edition, enlarged, 4s, 6rl., 

♦READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY: 

A Selection of the Lives of Eminknt Mxm of all Nations. 



Fifth Edition, enlarged, 4s, 6d. 

•READINGS IN POETRY; 

Selection from the Works of the best English Poets, from Sprnsrr to 

the present times ; with Specimens of the American Poets ; 

Notices of the Writers; and Explanatory Notes. 



Foolscap Octavo, is., 

READINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY ; 

Or. the Testimony of Nature to the Being, Perfections, and Government 
of God. 



Ttiird Edition, revised and enlarged, with many Engravings. Price bs, 

•READINGS IN SCIENCE; 

Being familiar EXPLANATIONS of some of the most interesting 
Appearances and Principles in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



New Editions, enlarged. lOs, 6d. each Volume, 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY ; 

Political History. Geographical Position. Social State. Wars and Conquests 
of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY ; 

Rise and Progress of Eurcpean Nations— Political History and Social Con- 
dition— Colonies — General Progress of Civilisation. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
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Post 8vo.. ^t. 6d., 
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By the Rev. K. A. WILLMOTT, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 



Two Volumes, wiih Portraits, price 4«.6d. each. 

•LIVES OF ENGLISH SACRED POETS; 

With an Imtboductory Skktch of Early Sacred Poetry and Poets. 
By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 



Fourth Edition, 4«., 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS ; 

Their MANNERS and CUSTOMS. TRIALS and SUFFERINGS. 
By the Rev. W. PRIDDEN. M.A. 



Fonr Volumes, with Portraits, New Edition. Iti Bd. each, 

♦ LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS; 

By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A.. Vicar of Hales Owen. 
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In Three Volumes, 6«. 6d. each 

•THE FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

By the Rev. GEORGE R. GLEIG, M.A. ; 
WITH A SERIES OF PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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THE WORLD OF WATERS; 

Or. RECREATIONS IN HYDROLOGY. 
ByMiuR. M.ZORNLIN 



With many Illustrationi. At. Bd.^ 

RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. 

By R«v. LEWIS TOMLINSON. M.A.. 

Second Edition, with Illusttations. 4«. €(f.. 

RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY, 

With a Preliminary Discourse on the Nature and Advantages of GeoloKy. 

and a Gloagary. 

Also, with numeroufl Ilhittrationa. 6<., 

RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 

Or. THE EARTH AS IT IS. 
Ky Miu R. M. ZORNLIN. 



With unmerouB lUiutrationi, 4«. 64-, 

RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. 

By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 
Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

With lUnstrations. 2s. 6d., gilt. 

WHAT IS A VOLTAIC BATTERY ? 

By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 



Second Edition, with Engravings. S«. 6d., 

•MINERALS AND METALS; 

Their Natural History and Uses in the Arts ; with incidental Aceounts of 
MINES and MINING. 



Third Edition. Two Volumes, with Engravings. 7t*» 

♦A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS; 

Their Nature. Habita. and InstineU. 
By the Right Rev. E. STANLEY. D.D.. Lord Bishop of Norwich. 



With many Wood-Cuts, handsomely bound and gilt, 3f . 6<l. each Volume, 

•DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 
II. 
♦WILD ANIMALS. 
III. 
•THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PRODUC- 
TIONS OF AMERICA. 

Bv MARY ROBERTS. 
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Five Volumes, at 6s. 6d. each. 

ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS 

By upwards of ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY DIVINES of th* 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

New Edition, with a Set of Maps, 7<., 

BIBLE NARRATIVE; 

Chronologically arranged, in the words of the autnorised Version, contiuued 

by au Historical Account of the Jewish Nation : and forminff 

one Consecutive History from the Creation of the 

World to the Termination of the Jewish Polity. 
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By MISS R. M. ZORNLIN. 

Foolscap Octavo. 4s. 6d., 

BIBLE BIOGRAPHY; 

Or. Histories of the Lives and Conduct of the Principal Characters of th^ 
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Third Edition. 3s. 6(f.. 
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A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ADVICE and INSTRUCTION to 

YOUNG FEMALES, on their entering upon the DUTIES of LIFE 

after quitting School. By a LADY. 



Sixth Edition. Two Volumes, with Engravings. 5«. 6<f.. 

•CONVERSATIONS OF A FATHER WITH HIS 
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Third Edition, Two Volumes, with Engravings, 7«.. 

TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Third Edition. 3s, 6d., 

FIRST SUNDAYS AT CHURCH ; 
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By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
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Second Edition. 2s. 6<f.. 
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Edited by T. C. GIRTIN. 
*' I am fearfully and wonderfully made I" 
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BIBLE MAPS. 
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Eighth Edition, 3«., with Engravings, 
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With Engravings, S<. €d., 
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Second Edition, with Engravings, it. 6d., 

THE LIFE, VOYAGES, AND DISCOVERIES OF 
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Second Edition* is. 6<i., 
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Second Edition, with Engravings, 2s, Sd., 
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